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Child Welfare and Housing 
By 


Elina RAuTANEN, Helsinki } 


Housing conditions have such an important influence 
on the physical, mental and emotional development of chil- 
dren that it is clear child welfare organisations cannot remain 
indifferent to the subject. 

If it is accepted as an axiom that the home is the most 
natural environment for the child, it is important that 
society should ensure the conditions which will promote 
a happy family life and the framework within which the 
essential needs of children and adults can be satisfied. 

The first essential is a satisfactory home, designed to 
meet the physical and psychological needs of the various 
members of the family. Whereas to-day it is almost uni- 
versally recognised that a building should not be injurious 
to bodily health, it is rarely understood that even a struc- 
turally adequate house may exert a harmful influence on 
the mental health of its occupants. Between the rich man’s 
mansion and the slum there is a wide range of dwellings 
where home life would be infinitely happier if there were a 
little more understanding of basic psychological needs, and 
above all of the needs of the child. 

We must distinguish between new housing which 
answers modern requirements as family homes, and a better 
use of existing buildings. Care must be taken when teaching 
the public new ideas of the proper use of their homes to avoid 
giving the impression that the building of new houses accord- 
ing to modern standards is any the less desirable. Since 
governmental measures tend to follow public opinion, the 
more people are enlightened in regard to good housing, the 
more likely they will be to get it. In view of their limited 
resources, it will scarcely be possible for child welfare organisa- 


1 This article has been taken from a study prepared by 
Miss RAUTANEN at the request of the Finnish Central Union for 
Child Welfare, on the basis of personal observations in the United 
pons nag Sweden, supplemented by material received from other 
countries. 
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tions to undertake new building, or even the repair of old - 
houses, but as the champion of the child community and as 

interpreters of their needs they can make a valuable contri- 

bution to the betterment of housing conditions by educating 

and guiding the public. 

So far, child welfare agencies have not, on the whole, 
taken a sufficiently active mterest in the housing problem 
as it affects children. If they had attacked with vigour the 
miserable conditions in the slums of certain big cities of 
Europe and America, one cannot help thinking that the 
clearance of such areas would have made more headway. 
Nor should we still see in the cities of northern Europe so 
many high tenement buildings enclosing sombre backyards. 
And perhaps there would have been better provision for 
large families so that they would not be compelled to live 
in far too small flats simply because they could not afford 
to move into more ample quarters as the family grew in 
number, nor concentrated in certain blocks of flats, with 
all the inconveniences that follow when large numbers of 
children are gathered in one place, instead of being more 
evenly distributed over the whole housing area. 

Child welfare organisations may perhaps have hesitated 
to deal with this subject on the grounds of their ignorance 
of the technical aspects of building. Technical knowledge 
is, however, by no means indispensable; the main thing 
is for the child welfare organisations to point out the needs 
of the children. 

To obtain the best results in the planning of dwellings, 
houses and even towns, co-operation between social: welfare 
experts and the building technicians is warmly to be recom- 
mended. It should be the normal thing—though it seldom 
happens in fact—for child welfare organisations to be repre- 
sented on every committee or body engaged on housing or 
on town planning. The duty of these representatives would 
be constantly to stress the importance not only of technically 
perfect homes, but also of those that will promote the well- 
balanced physical and mental growth of children and young 
people. ‘They must also direct public attention to the urgent 
need for more space for the growing generation, better a 
opportunities for enjoying family life indoors, and suitable 
areas for children’s outdoor activities. Child welfare organ- 
isations should point out the physical, mental and moral 
injuries inflicted on children living in bad housing areas and 
decayed surroundings, with their repercussions not only on the 
children themselves but on the whole nation. They must 
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be able to put forward concrete suggestions for new types 
of housing for families, and it is suggested that technical 
committees be set up on which child welfare representatives 
and technical experts could together draw up plans for family 
housing most suited to the conditions of the country. 

In the war-ravaged countries the necessity of providing 
immediate shelter for as many families as possible has resulted 
in the hasty erection of a large number of so-called temporary 
houses. Unfortunately there is a real danger that these 
will pass into permanent use and that public opinion will 
come to accept them as adequate, which in turn will lower 
the standards when new houses are being put up. 


The Role of the Child Welfare Worker 


Social workers, and in particular those specialising in 
child welfare, seldom have an opportunity of acquainting 
themselves with housing problems in the course of their 
training. Consequently, when they start their practical 
work they have but a vague notion of the influence of housing 
on the physical and psychological condition of children. 
They tend to regard the existing situation as inevitable 
and irremediable, even in countries where improvement of 
housing is by no means ruled out. 

A social worker handling the case of a large family 
living in a slum quarter and supported by public assistance 
often consciously or unconsciously acts as if the needs of 
these children were different from those of other children. 
The situation may indeed seem so bad as to defeat all hope 
of improvement. 

One of the reasons for the discouragement of the social 
worker is that the funds available for improving the housing 
conditions of assisted families or pay the rent of a better 
home are extremely limited. The housing schemes, on the 
other hand, can only provide for a fraction of the low income 
families. In view of the present severe housing shortage, 
it is impossible for slum dwellers to move into better quarters 
unless they are granted a rent allowance. 

If there were a better understanding of the deplorable 
effects of bad housing not only on the health of the inhabit- 
ants but on the general economy of the country, social 
welfare authorities might be incited to make a more deter- 
mined effort to do away with this evil. It may not always be 
possible to provide new housing, but many smaller improve- 
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ments could be effected if the authorities and house owners 
could come to some understanding. 

To gain a true picture of the situation one must go to 
the trouble of studying it, though one might be driven to 
some unpleasant conclusions. For instance, surveys made in 
some American cities showed that 50 to 90% of families on 
relief occupied the worst kind of shelter. It is scarcely wise 
economy to maintain such buildings by rents paid from the 
public exchequer. Where the poverty is too deep-seated 
there is little hope of ameliorating housing conditions by 
means of family and child allowances, yet some minor 
improvements could be carried out even within the limits of 
these allowances, if proper guidance could be given in the 
use of the restricted means available. The work done by the 
family allowances funds in France, for instance, is particu- 
larly worthy of mention. In some countries rent-subsidies 
are granted to large families so as to enablé them to secure 
more ample accommodation. Such an allowance shoul be 
sufficient to cover the rent of a large enough home, and its 
use properly controlled, otherwise public funds will again 
be used to promote substandard housing. 

In all countries to-day there is a tendency towards home 
ownership ; even less well-to-do families are encouraged to 
build their own houses, and generally low-interest loans are 
available for such purposes. Child welfare organisations 
should try to co-operate with the builders so that the houses 
can be planned also for the benefit of the children. It would 
be useful to try to reach the small builder by means of illus- 
trated articles in the popular press. 


Education of Parents 


Improvement in housing conditions will only be brought 
about by a concerted action, by drawing the attention of the 
authorities and training child welfare workers to understand 
and interpret these problems. Not least significant is the 
education of parents in regard to the needs of children, and 
these could often be better catered for even under existing 
conditions. But it will not always be easy to impress families, 
as people are generally tied by the customs and usages of 
their social group in regard to the arrangement of the home 
and the kind of furniture they buy. 

What practical steps can be taken for the education 
of parents ? 

Q 
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For many years child welfare agencies have been arrang- 
ing courses in baby and child care, as a result of which the 
care of children has greatly improved. A few lessons could 
well be introduced in these programmes on the general 
hygiene of the home and on the safety of children in it ; also 
talks and discussions on the arrangement of the home so as 
to enable children to grow into physicaliy healthy, mentally 
well-balanced and happy individuals. The guidance given 
to parents in the education and upbringing of their offspring 
offers endless opportunities to assert the importance of the 
home environment for the mental balance of children, and 
to underline the necessity of considering their interests. 
Women’s clubs and study groups would no doubt be glad 
to learn how the home should be fitted up so as to create 
the most favourable surroundings for the children’s develop- 
ment and for the promotion of a happy family life. 

Printed matter should also be available in child welfare 
centres and child guidance clinics; talks on the radio are, 
of course, an excellent means of instruction. 


Competitions 


Child welfare organisations can be instrumental in arrang- 
ing competitions for architects, builders and furniture-makers 
in planning the house and its environment, the distribution 
and arrangement of the rooms, and finally the making of 
light, comfortable, lasting and cheap furniture. 

The best resource of low-income families is their ingenuity 
and spirit of enterprise. Rarely is there enough money to 
buy new furniture, but surprising results are sometimes 
obtained once their interest has been aroused. It should 
not be impossible to organise, in some popular magazine, a 
competition for safety ideas in the home, and suggestions 
for increasing its amenities for children: Competitions could 
also be held for the most attractive and practical home-made 
furniture ; the making of suitable furniture for children could 
be included in the handicrafts programme of clubs. Furni- 
ture tepair is another important aspect that would appeal 
to young people and grown-ups alike. At the famous 
Henry Street Settlement in New York a whole department 
is devoted to this kind of activities. 

In almost all countries various associations are conduct- 
ing classes in home management. Child welfare bodies 
could also offer their collaboration so that the needs of 
children could be given greater attention in these courses. 
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Social Services and Housing 


It has sometimes been said that a happy and well- 
balanced family life is possible even in bad housing conditions, 
provided there are adequate social services to guide it. They 
would have to be very efficient indeed to overcome the 
conditions in the slum quarters of certain big cities. In 
most cases, the unfavourable environmental factors counter- 
act the effects of the social services, but if there is only 
one substandard dwelling in an otherwise good environment 
better results may be expected. 

Are social services necessary in the new housing areas 
built for former slum occupants? In the U.S.A. these 
services have been developed almost to perfection in many 
new housing estates. Each area has a special office which 
helps the inhabitants to adjust themselves to the new 
surroundings by giving them advice and practical help. 
Usually one officer is responsible for the recreational activ- 
ities in the area, and naturally health centres for children 
and adults are an essential part of the service. 

Similar attempts have been made in some European 
cities, though they have seldom been carried so far as in 
the U.S.A. 

The question may well be asked whether such social 
services are always necessary or even desirable. Is there 
not a danger of over-organising the lives of lhe famillies 
so that they come to depend too much on the social agencies ? 
The reply will vary according to the cultural and social 
pattern of each country, but in general whenever slum-dwel- 
lers are transferred to a new housing area, the social services 
would seem to be almost indispensable : they need guidance 
in learning how to use the new home for the benefit of all its 
members, perhaps advice in buying the most suitable kind 
of furniture, and some practical lessons in home manage- 
ment. 

On the whole, child welfare organisations have not 
concerned themselves with these matters but have left this 
kind of social service to other welfare agencies and authorities. 
Undoubtedly they could do some useful work in this field. 

Children who have passed their lives in the stunting 
atmosphere of slums need well organised recreational activ- 
ities to help them develop new interests and learn how to 
live a fuller social life. Health supervision is also important 
as well as education of the mothers in the proper care of their 
children. 
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Though it is difficult to say whether the social services 
can ever be overorganised in a redevelopment area, it can be 
stated with certainty that the forms and extent of such 
services must always be adapted to the existing needs. For 
example, the slums of big American cities have their own 
unique character. Newly arrived immigrants form the 
bottom layer and inhabit the worst quarters. When they 
move to better areas they need the guidance of social service 
to help them adapt to the American way of life. 

European slums lack these special features, therefore 
the social services are quite different. In fact, the system 
used in one country can never be taken strictly as a pattern 
in another. For instance, to set up extensive social services 
of the kind mentioned above in Scandinavian cities would 
probably be a waste of means and social workers, for there 
are no slums in the worst sense of the word, though there 
is a certain amount of overcrowding, so that when families 
are able to move into a more commodious home all they need is 
advice in the arrangement, and this can be obtained in the 
ways mentioned earlier in these pages. 


Institutions for Children as Supplements to the Home 


The establishment of day nurseries, nursery schools, 
day homes and recreation centres for school children is a 
question that touches housing on the one side, and the social 
services on the other. In many countries these are still 
maintained and run by voluntary societies, and even when 
they aré supported by the State or the local authorities, 
the attitude of the private organisations towards them is 
highly important. Do these supplementary institutions 
exert a good or a harmful influence upon family life, since the 
view cannot be disputed that only a normal and well-balanced 
family unit can provide the right background for the best 
development of the children ? 


a) From their inception, day nurseries were intended 
to take care of children under three years whose mothers 
are working outside the home, which unfortunately countless 
women are forced to do from economic necessity. So long 
as mothers, and in particular unmarried mothers, do not 
receive sufficient relief to enable them to give all their time 
to their children, day nurseries will remain a necessity. It 
is rare for mothers who do not work away from their homes 
to send their small child to a day nursery. It is the responsi- 
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bility, therefore, of the social service to determine in each 
case whether it would be more beneficial for the child to 
attend the day nursery than to stay at home. 

A day nursery should not be set up in a new housing 
area unless it satisfies a real need. 


b) the character and functions of nursery schools vary 
to some extent according to the country, but they seem to 
have some connection with the prevailing type of housing. In 
countries where small detached houses predominate, day 
nurseries are places where working mothers can leave their 
children for the day. Where blocks of flats are the prevail- 
ing type and consequently there is little space for the children 
to play at home or outdoors in safety, a nursery school 
fulfils a very necessary function as a supplement to the home. 
Here mothers can leave their children for a few hours while they 
do their housework or shopping, or take a much-needed rest. 
During the last two decades nursery schools have been set 
up in almost every district where blocks of flats predominate, 
and they have justified themselves beyond dispute. 


c) Day homes for schoolchildren likewise need no justifi- 
cation, as the children who use them come partly from families 
where the mother goes out to work and partly from overcrowd- 
ed homes where it is difficult for them to do their home- 
work. It would repay investigation to see how far 
overcrowding influences the school performance of children, 
and whether more day homes should be set up in countries 
suffering from a housing shortage. 


d) Recreation centres have aroused the most lively 
discussions. Some think they are necessary, others are 
quite opposed to them, as they believe that clubs attract 
the children away from their homes and weaken the bonds 
of family life. 

To see the matter in the proper light it must be recalled 
why these centres were established in the first place : to offer 
‘children in the poorer districts some alternative to spending 
their time in the streets. The need for the organised activ- 
ity of adolescents has scarcely diminished in recent years. 
In fact, the building of numerous big tenement houses seems 
to have driven more young people to seek the distractions 
of the street, as there is nowhere at home to practise their 
hobbies or invite their friends. Recreation centres provide 
therefore an admirable solution of the leisure time problem 
of young people, since they find in them not only amusement 
but also useful instruction and cultural opportunities. We 
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may even go one step further and say that in some countries 
social thinking emphasises the significance of community 
centres as places where young people learn the elements of 
community life and social responsibility. 

Well conducted community centres can become a meeting 
place for the whole family, and thus a unifying factor between 
old and young. Some centres already make a practice of 
arranging special evenings for fathers and “days out ” for 
mothers, during which the centre looks after their small 
children. In this way they can serve as useful supplements 
to overcrowded homes, where friction is all too liable to 
occur. 

It is natural for the adolescent to emancipate himself 
gradually from his family and so prepare himself for an adult 
and independent life. Therefore it is essential for him to 
be able to meet young people of his own age in a pleasant 
and constructive atmosphere. The educational possibilities 
~of recreation centres have by no means all been explored, 
and they offer a fertile field of action for youth and welfare 
organisations whose business it is to arrange programmes 
and train competent leaders. 

To sum up, the above-mentioned institutions for children 
and young folk play an important supplementary role in 
the present housing shortage. Weighed in the balance with 
the harm they prevent, the disadvantages they may occa- 
sionally cause to the unity of family life are negligible. This 
is not to say that there is no room for improvement, and 
much could be done with the help of independent child 
welfare organisations to make them serve the needs of 
children and young people even more fully, while at the same 
time serving those of the whole community. 














A Glance at Some Child Welfare Problems 
in Present-Day Germany 


By Franz STEBER 
Deutsches Jugendarchiv, Munich 


As a consequence of Germany’s unconditional surrender 
in 1945, from one day to the next civil servants of the Nazi 
Reich had to quit their offices, teachers had to leave their 
schools and magistrates their courts; numerous laws were 
rescinded ; the ideals that had been impressed on young 
people with all the arts of a blatant propaganda collapsed 
like a house of cards. A bewildered country had to decide 
suddenly up to what point it was expedient to reinstate the 
ideals and institutions of the pre-Nazi period, or, on the 
contrary, seek new paths—those other countries might have 
been pioneering in during the long period of Germany’s 
isolation ; or again, chart an entirely different course designed 
to meet the special conditions in Germany. This problem 
is still partially unsolved. 

One of the points at issue is the age limit which the 
child welfare provisions are supposed to cover. The Act 
of 1922, which for over 25 years has been the basic legislation 
for child welfare in Germany, covers minors up to 18. Other 
laws, however, apply to minors up to 21 years, the legal 
age of majority. In the Eastern Zone the legal age of 
majority is now fixed at 18 years. 

When the question of the training of child welfare 
personnel was being discussed, some experts demanded that 
the child -welfare system should cover everything from pre- 
marriage advice bureaus to the organisation of leisure for 
adults, taking in its stride infant welfare centres and the 
welfare of pre-school and schoolchildren, and of young people. 
German terminology allows a distinction to be made between 
Jugendfiirsorge, which could be translated by “ child welfare”, 
including young people, and Jugendpflege, i.e. youth service, 
covering youth movements and everything done in this 
field for the age group 14 to 21, and sometimes even up to 
25 years. It is this latter age limit that German youth 
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organisations have adopted in catering for the social needs 
of German youth. 

With a view to co-ordinating and concentrating the 
efforts of all bodies concerned with the well-being of the 
younger generation and to give them more weight in dealing 
with the new Federal Republic, a working group was set up 
in Rothenburg, in May 1949, for the assistance and protec- 
tion of children and young people called the Arbeilsgemein- 
schaft fiir Jugendpflege und Jugendfiirsorge1. Although it 
was foreseen that there would be many difficulties, it was 
unanimously decided to set up this body. This fact, and the 
rule that resolutions must be passed unanimously, are signi- 
ficant of the importance given to this body by its various 
components. It consists of five different groups of organisa- 
tions : 


1) The highest child welfare authority in each Land (Landes- 
jugendbehérden) ; 


2) The national associations of towns, communes and rural 
districts (Selbsiverwaltungs-K6rperschaften, Deutscher 
Stddtetag, Deutscher Gemeindelag, Deutscher Landkreis- 
lag) ; 

3) The various national federations of a denominational, 
political or humanitarian character, to which all the 
voluntary organisations belong ; 


4) The Bundesjugendring, which groups all the youth 
movements ; and 


5) The specialised societies, such as the Association of 

Training Schools for Social Work. 

The organs of the Arbeilsgemeinschaft are the General 
Assembly and the Bureau. The Bureau is composed of 
three representatives of each of the five categories ; it elects 
its president and vice-president. The present holders of 
these offices are respectively Prof. Muthesius, of the Associa- 
tion of German Towns (Cologne), and Herr von Mann, one 
of the directors of Caritas (Freiburg-im-Breisgau). 

The General Assembly set up 13 special Committees, 
each comprising a nucleus of permanent members with 
power to co-opt experts according to the question under 
review. Some of these Committees split up again; for ins- 
tance, that dealing with child legislation formed itself into 





1 Member organisation of the I.U.C.W. 
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a Committee on Adoption and another on the Reform of 
Legislation affecting the illegitimate child. Some have 
combined with other organisations ; e.g. the Committee on 
Town Children amalgamated with a similar Committee of 
the Union of German Towns. 

On 18 December 1950 the Federal Government issued a 
Federal Youth Plan, and delegated the execution of this 
Plan to a central body the nucleus of which is the Bureau of 
the Arbeitsgemeinschaft. Others co-operating are represen- 
tatives of the Churches, the youth sections of political parties, 
employers’ associations, etc. 

It should be pointed out that the components of the 
Arbeilsgemeinschaft are not invited to co-operate with the 
official bodies only occasionally or in an advisory capacity, 
but on equal terms. The authorities, however, are not 
bound to accept or to give effect to the recommendations 
of the voluntary organisations. It is too early yet to draw 
any definite conclusions from this new method of co-operation 
between official and voluntary organisations. 

The desire to shape the newly recovered democracy to 
suit the conditions in Germany is evidenced by a series of 
facts. For instance, one of the first recommendations of 
the Committee charged with the reform of the Child and 
Youth Welfare Act was to restore its corporate character to 
the Jugendwohlfahrisausschuss, the body responsible for seeing 
that the Act was applied in every self-governing administra- 
tive unit; under the Nazi regime this function had been 
reduced to a merely advisory one. 

The Committee for the Moral Protection of Youth, which 
has been charged to prepare a law safeguarding children 
against pernicious literature, has recommended that a Board 
of Censors be set up in each Land, responsible to a higher 
Federal authority. Besides administrative. officials, repre- 
sentatives of voluntary agencies will also serve on the Board. 

Agreement is still far from being reached on a number 
of major questions, for instance, what youth service (Jugend- 
pflege) should cover : is it to be the whole network of social 
measures of a preventive character, or is it to be the means 
to promote the active participation of the entire body of 
young people in the national life? Is the State justified 
in employing youth welfare machinery for this purpose ? 
Or should it concentrate its attention, for political or educa- 
tional reasons, on those young people who do not belong 
to any youth association, and should the voluntary agencies 
co-operate with the State towards this end ? 


3 
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In Germany, added to the problems which the young 
people of all countries are facing as a result of the war, must 
be counted those which derive from the influx into the country 
of several million refugees. Tens of thousands of young 
people cannot get a vocational training or are doomed to 
unemployment, especially in those areas where there is a 
large concentration of refugees. A special body, called 
Jugendaufbauwerk is working in liaison with the Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft and all the competent agencies in an effort: to 
find a solution to this question. 

The Health Committe has found that well over half 
the children and adolescents are in need of a daily open-air 
cure while remaining at home (6rlliche Erholungsfiirsorge ), 
and one-third of a more lengthy cure. It is to be deplored 
that in present circumstances it is quite impossible to under- 
take any large-scale action of this kind. — 

As in other countries, German legislation affecting minors 
is being constantly revised. The trend is noticeable to apply 
fewer penal sanctions and to find out what in the minor’s 
environment is responsible for his conduct. In the Bill on 
State provisions for the Protection of Young People the 
responsibility of deciding upon the re-educational measures 
to be taken and their carrying-out rests with the Children’s 
Bureau and no longer with the police. The owners of pubs 
and cinemas and similar persons can be brought to book. 

The Federal Ministry of Justice has set aside an appro- 
priation for the introduction of the British system of Proba- 
tion, but the Arbeilsgemeinschafl considers that the German 
juvenile court judges do not deal so much with the social 
aspects of the case as do their opposite numbers in England, and 
that Probation should be regarded as a form of youth welfare ; 
it should be of a definitely educational nature and should 
therefore come within the sphere of the Children’s Bureau. 

Another Committee of the Arbeilsgemeinschaft is specially 
concerned with the problems of young adults (18 to 21), in 
connection with the auxiliary services of the juvenile courts. 
Their aim is to find a solution which will allow delinquents 
of that age group to be treated neither as children nor yet 
as adults. 

The youth movements which made their appearance in 
Germany shortly before World War I were an entirely new 
departure. This striving of young people to pursue their 
development in close contact with Nature while at the 
same time maintaining a certain independence towards the 
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community was not repeated to the same extent after World 
War II, although young people and interested circles still 
attach great importance to the development of those values. 

The Bundesjugendring mentioned above, in addition 
to its co-operation with the Arbeilsgemeinschaft, has its own 
programme and activities. For instance, it works in direct 
collaboration with Unrsco, the World Assembly of Youth, 
and, other organisations. Like its component members, it 
has complete autonomy and the right to take an independent 
position. The fact that young people are represented on 
equal terms with other groups in the Arbeilsgemeinschaft 
which deal with their welfare is quite a new development for 
Germany, which has in it the seeds of complications if those 
concerned were not most anxious that it should work. 

This rapid glance at the make-up and field of action of 
the Arbeilsgemeinschaft has touched only upon a few of its 
problems. The coming years will show how far the young 
German organisation has come nearer its goal, which is to 
serve the children and young people in Germany, and in 
what way it can co-operate in promoting child welfare in 
other countries. ‘ 








Continued from p. 195. 


The General Assembly was preceded by two Study Days, held 
under the auspices and with the assistance of UNrEsco, represented 
by Dr. B. Drzewieski and Mr. W. D. Wall. Dr. Berge (France) Mlle 
Claret (Belgium), Dr. Myers (Great Britain) and Prof. Musatti (Italy) 
were chosen as experts to introduce discussions on the emotional 
needs of children and on the best ways of satisfying these needs 
in institutions. Owing to lack of time discussions remained, however, 
too much on the surface ; but the meeting offered a welcome opportun- 
ity to heads and members of the staff of children’s communities 1A 
different countries for establishing or strengthening personal contacts 
and exchanging views with their colleagues and other members of the 
conference, all of them in one way or other familiar with their problems. 

By far the majority of the approx. 70 participants came from 
France and Italy; in addition there were representatives from 
Belgium, Israel, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Switzerland. 
The I.U.C.W. was represented by Dr. Luise Frankenstein as observer. 


Information Centre About Films 


The World Federation for Mental Health has set up a Films 
Section which is to act as information centre on available mental 
health films, and as centre for the study of all problems arising in 
connection with mental health films. It offers its services to any 
organisaticn interested in the promotion of mental health. Enquiries 
should be sent to Mr. Henk Nieuwenhuize, 717 Prinsengracht, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 








Maternity and Child Welfare 
in Hyderabad State 


BY 
Dr. Edith Wuarton Ati, LRCP, MRCS, DIM&H, 


Assistant Director of Public Health Department, Bureau of 
Malernily and Child Welfare, and Hon. Joint Secretary, 
Women and Children’s Medical Aid Association, 
Hyderabad 


At the end of the last century, when women’s hospitals 
were established by Missions and the Dufferin Fund and 
staffed by women doctors and nurses, these workers were 
frequently confronted with tragedies occasioned by the 
absence of ante-natal care, the ignorance of untrained indi- 
genous or hereditary “ dais ”, and lack of knowledge on the 
part of mothers with regard to the care of their children. 

Imbued with the desire to be of public service, medical 
men and women, the Indian Red Cross Society and private 
individuals all combined their efforts to reduce the appallingly 
high maternal and infant mortality. Out of their endeavours 
arose the Child Welfare and Maternity Movement in India. 

This department of Public Health is receiving recogni- 
tion in almost every State in India, and there is no doubt 
that this may have had some effect on the decline in 
infant mortality which has been recorded since 1918. Pre- 
viously the inadequate methods of collecting vital statistics, 
illiteracy, the absence of compulsory registration of births 
and deaths, and the fact that the village “ Patel ” or head- 
man, was the agent for keeping such records in rural areas, 
all combined to affect the accuracy of vital statistics. Never- 
theless, records revealed that every year 200-400 of every 
1,000 children born in this country died before they were 
one year old, while 24 out of every 1,000 of their mothers 
met untimely death for want of adequate care during preg- 
nancy and skilled maternity assistance at delivery. 

Appreciation of the need for the establishment of an 
adequate child welfare and maternity service in Hyderabad 
resulted 27 years ago in the opening of a child welfare centre 
at Sultan Bazar, administered by the Secunderabad Branch 
of the Indian Red Cross Society. 
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The maternity and child welfare services in the State of 
Hyderabad are administered by 6 bodies, namely : 


The Public Health Department, 

The Hyderabad Women and Children’s Medical Aid 
Association, 1 

The Hyderabad Branch of the All-India Social 
Conference, 

Municipal and Local Bodies, 

Factories, where creches exist, 

The Red Cross Society. 


The Bureau of Maternity and Child Welfare, Public 
Health Department of the Hyderabad Government, adminis- 
ters or advises the first three through its Assistant Director, 
who is also Honorary Joint Secretary of the Hyderabad 
Women and Children’s Medical Aid Association and member 
of the Hyderabad Branch of the All-India Social Conference. 

Details of the various child welfare centres and the 
population served by them are given herewith : 


(a) City of Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
5 Centres under the Public Health Department, 


Pe Sa 


5 : Hyderabad Women and Children’s 
M.A.A., 

1 . o ” Hyderabad Branch of the All- 
India Social Conference, 

5 si ie ” Hyderabad Municipal Corporation, 

2 7 ~ ” Indian Red Cross — 


together serving a total population of 940,000 souls. 
(b) Districts 


5 Centres under the Public Health Department, 

3 . ” Hyderabad Women and Children’s 
M.A.A.¢ 

2 ie ” Local Authorities, 

1 “i ” a private agency — 


together serving a total population of 792,000 souls. 
(c) Child Welfare Centres combined with Maternity Wards 
5 Centres under the Public Health Department 


1 % ” , ” Hyderabad Women and Children’s 
M.A.A. — 


together serving a total population of 317,000 souls. 





1 Associate member of the I.U.C.W. 
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The expenses of running these various institutions are 
covered by a Government grant of Rs. 75,196 (approx. 
£5,000), a Local Authority grant of Rs.84, 300 (approx. 
£5,600), and Rs.44,818 (approx. -£3,000) provided by the 
Hyderabad Women and Children’s Medical Aid Assn. Be- 
tween them these agencies have on their staffs 5 women 
doctors, 30 health visitors, 13 fully trained midwives, 29 
trained “dais” (women who are given 2 years’ practical 
training in midwifery in a hospital). 

The scope of work of a child welfare centre covers : 


1. Ante-natal clinics and the home supervision of the 
pregnant women, 
2. Arrangements for debcaey: 
a) at home by Centre Staff—health visitor, literate 
midwife or trained “ dai ” 
b) in hospital, for cases in need of hospitalisation. 


3.  Post-natal supervision up to the 30th day after 
delivery, and after that time at the Centre, 

4. Supervision. of the indigenous “‘dais ” 

5. Infants and Toddlers Clinic, 

6. Mothercraft classes, 

7. Adult literacy classes with an examination held by 


a Government inspector, 

8. Vaccination against smallpox and inoculation against 
prevalent diseases, 

9. Immunisation of children against whooping cough, 
diphtheria and tetanus, 

10. Recognition of abnormal conditions with reference 
to specific institutions, 

11. Home visiting, 

12. Family planning. 

Below are a few figures for the year 1950: 


Pre-natal cases 


Etat NCL ates we Daas ame ai 7,337 

Cases attended . . . eee © 

Labour cases conducted under - Centre 
arrenguMment. (000 ee a 7,654 

Infants 

PMNS. LE Ee 

Admitted. . . at 5,666 

Referred for ultra-violet treatment. treat 674 


Referred to hospitals... ....... 3,873 
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The Hyderabad Women and Children’s Medical Aid 
Association was set up in 1942. Its purpose is indicated 
in its title ; emphasis is laid on prevention. 

In 1943, the Association created a Training School for 
Health Visitors, with an annual budget of Rs. 21,000 (£1,400). 
To date 29 students have successfully completed the 18 
months’ course. 

A monthly allowance of Rs. 35 (45/-) is made to each 
pupil midwife undergoing training at Victoria Zenana and 
King Edward Memorial Hospitals ; 45 student midwives 
have successfully completed the training. 

The investigation and treatment of anaemia occurring 
among expectant and delivered mothers—the main cause 
of maternal mortality in India—and even among children, 
is an important item of the work of the Association, on 
which Rs..10,000 (approx. £667) is spent every year. 

The Association has also devoted much attention to the 
investigation and treatment of venereal diseases and has set 
up a special institution for their treatment. Pregnant women 
and their husbands, as well as the children they already have, 
are referred to this clinic, where up-to-date methods of inves- 
tigation and treatment are carried out in accordance with 
the routine advice given by the representatives of the World 
Health Organisation at Simla. The cost of running this 
clinic is Rs. 18 000 (£1,200) a year. 

In conjunction with the V.D. Clinic, family planning 
and contraceptive advice is given to those who request it. 

A free 24-hour ambulance service has been provided 
for the transportation of cases from all parts of the city and_ 
suburbs to the various maternity hospitals. 

A maternity hospital of 200 beds is now under construc- 
tion and will be’ completed by the middle of 1952 at a cost of 
approx. 26 lakhs of rupees (£173,000).. When fully installed 
it will be handed over to the Government. 

The future programme of the State envisages a matern- 
ity and child welfare service available in all urban and rural 
areas. The 1951-52 budget of the Public Health Depart- 
ment provides for 12 additional child welfare centres combined 
with maternity wards. 
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I. U. C. W. News 


Twelfth Session of the Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of the I.U.C.W. convened in Rome, 
from 20-23 October, by kind invitation of the Union’s constituent 
member, the Italian Child Welfare Association, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Gordon Morier. The sessions. were held at the head- 
quarters of ENDSI, which for many years has been a staunch 
supporter of the Union’s work in Italy. 

At the opening session, attended among others by representa- 
tives of the Holy See, the Italian Government, the Italian Red Cross, 
and the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organisation, H. E. Carignani, 
representing the President of ENDSI, and Dr. F. Bodini, President 
of the Italian Child Welfare Association, welcomed the Executive 
Committee. 

The Committee was attended by: Mrs. M. Levinson (Stockholm) 
and Brig. T. W. Boyce (London), Vice -Chairmen, Mr. O. Binder 
(Zurich), Dr. P. W. Braestrup (Copenhagen), Mr. M. Ch. de Jong 
(The Hague), Mrs. Olga I. Lowman, alternate for Dr. J. Voris (New 
York), Dr. G. Piacentini (Rome) and Dr. C. Saroglou (Athens). 

Among the decisions taken, the Committee fixed the date of the 
next General Council which, at the invitation of the Swiss member 
organisation Pro Juventuie, will be held in Zurich at the beginning 
of July 1952. It also adopted the programme of the International 
Study Conference cn Child Welfare which will convene in Bombay, 
in December 1952, by kind invitation of the All-India Save the 
Children Committee. 

Subject to ratification by the General Council, the application 
for membership of the National Maternity and Child Care Service 
(Madrid) was accepted. 

The Committee was received in audience by His Holiness Pius 
XII, by the Under-Secretary at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
by the Mayor of Rome. An official reception was given by the 
Italian Association, whose members and friends did so much to make 
the stay of the members of the Executive Committee in Rome a 
pleasant and memorable one. 

At a brief ceremony, attended by many distinguished Italians, 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee presented the Union’s 
Medal of Merit to Princess Maria Cristina Giustiniani-Bandini, for 
many years a member of the Executive Committee, of the Internatio- 
nal Union, now President of Honour of the Italian Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation, to Mile Claire Wenner, General Secretary of the Association, 
and Mme Ariane Flournoy, Assistant General Secretary. 





SO 
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Obituary 


H. R. H. Prince Cari of SweDEN, who died on 26 October, 
was for many years on the Committee of Patrons of the Save the 
Children International Union. He also took a keen interest in the 
work of Rddda Barnen, member organisation, of which Princess 
Ingeborg is President of Honour. Prince Carl’s signature heads 
the list of distinguished Swedes who signed the Declaration of Geneva 
on 24 September 1924. — The I.U.C.W. requested Rddda Barnen 
to convey its respectful and deep sympathy to Princess Ingeborg. 


JEAN-CHARLES de WATTEVILLE, who died suddenly in Geneva 
on 29 October, was Chief Editor of the Revue internationale de l Enfant 
from 1926 to 1931. Many were the other services he rendered the 
Union, for he was a member of the Executive Committee for 20 years. 

Characterised by an almost pathological reserve, which pre- 
vented him from cutting a public figure, de Watteville was wholly 
devoted to humanitarian causes, and his outstanding linguistic 
gifts, wide culture and clear and sure judgment made his counsel 
very valuable in difficult questions: The cold and sometimes 
ironical manner was a facade for extreme sensitiveness, but to enter 
into his friendship was a privilege. During both World Wars and 
their aftermaths he gave all his energies to the International Com- 
mittee of the Red -Cross. 


BRITISH SOMALILAND 


Centre for Homeless Children 


The Save the Children Fund recently sent out Mr. John Watling 
to British Somaliland who founded at the beginning of July a Centre 
for 25 boys at Hargeisa, where they were to receive medical treatment 
and an educational and vocational training. 

Actually on the opening day 34 boys were admitted as day 
pupils ; they were taught market gardening. By 24 July three tents 
had been set up and the boys moved into the first home they had 
ever known. Their numbers rose rapidly—52 at the end of July, 
84 at the end of the following month (of whom 14 severely crippled 
boys), and 110 at the end of September, 75 between 5 and 12 years 
of age, and 35 over 12. 

Care is taken to select only the most needy cases. Many of 
the boys are in a pitiable state of health; the local hospital gave 
them no fewer than 273 treatments during August. 

The boys are divided into sections and elect their own leader. 
The leaders meet in daily conference to organise the work and deal 
with difficult boys. Several of the early pupils have already found 
steady employment or have been admitted to the local school. 
The handicapped ones learn shoe-making. 


DENMARK 


Red Barnet’s New Venture 


Hitherto, when the sugar-beet harvest, which is the staple 
industry of the Lolland and Falster Islands, was in progress, if the 
women had no one with whom they could leave their small children 
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they had no alternative but to take them along to the fields, and the 
children often fell ill on account of the cold and damp weather at 
this time of the year—October to December. 

Last year as a pilot scheme Red Barnet set up a few day nurseries, 
which proved so successful that they decided this year to increase 
their number to 50, capable of accommodating 1,100 children. For 
the premises there is a room in the local parsonage, manor or town 
hall, while the personnel consists of a few able volunteer women 
supervised by a mobile public health nurse. 

Children are admitted on production of a medical certificate 
stating that they are free from TB or other contagious disease. They 
bring their own food, milk being provided free in abundance. Parents 
pay half a crown (about 6d) and the local authorities 1 cr. per day 
per child. The refineries, the sugar-beet growers’ associations and 
other groups have made donations, as they realise the benefit for 
mothers to know that their children are being well cared for while 
they are at work. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Save the Children Fund Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the S.C.F. was held in London on 18 
October, with Countess Mountbatten of Burma in the Chair. Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, the celebrated actress, who has taken a deep interest 
in the work of the S.C.F. for many years, was guest speaker. Par- 
ticipants also had the pleasure of seeing the premiere of the film 
showing the many-sided activities of the Fund called “ Thank You 
From John ”. 

Receipts for the year 1950-51 were down as compared with the 
preceding financial year (£173,919 instead of £215,963), but this 
is nevertheless a respectable effort on the part of the British public 
in support of an organisation that does so much work in foreign 
fields as well as at home. 

A panorama of the Fund’s activities include: ENGLAND— 
open-air school for 60 girls, 5 play-centres for pre-school children 
(3 in London and 2 in Newcastle), 10 clubs for schoolchildren (5 each 
in London and the provinces); ABRoAD—Delegates in Austria, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Syria, Lebanon, Sudan, Somaliland and 
Malay States, who are doing extremely valuable work in a great 
variety of actions. 


ITALY 


Relief for the Flood Victims 


In token of sympathy the Executive Committee of the I.U.C.W., 
which met in Rome just after the storms and floods that visited the 
South of Italy, causing more than 100 deaths, destroying thousands 
of homes and laying waste large areas, made a gift from the Union’s 
Emergency Fund to the Italian Association. 

Searcely had the delegates returned to their various countries 
than the catastrophic floods in the Po Valley made 200,000 people 
homeless. From its Emergency Fund the Union at once sent 
650,000 liras for immediate relief, and a telegraphic appeal on 19 
November resulted in the generous response of member organisations 
as follows (up to the time of going to press) : 
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Canadian Save the Children Fund — $1,000 

Red Barnet (Copenhagen) — 25,000 crowns 

Comité frangais de Secours aux Enfants — Fr. fr. 500,000 & 1,760 Ibs 
clothing 

Save the Children Fund (British) — Clothing, blankets and foodstuffs 
from SCF stocks in Italy and Austria, and the offer to shelter 
25 children at the day nursery in Ortona (Italy) and 100 in 
Klagenfurt (Austria), in co-operation with the local child welfare 
agency. 

Trish, Save the Children Fund — £ 100 

Redd Barna (Norway) — 1,210 1bs of various supplies <5" air freight, 
and 4 truck-loads comprising amongst other things, 13% tons of 
cod-liver oil, 1000 prs. of new shoes ands everal tons of food and 
clothing, totalling 100,000 crowns. 

Peruvian Save the Children Committee — $1,000 


Rddda Barnen (Sweden) — 10 tons of clothing, 4 tons of codliver oil, 
12 tons of powdered milk. 


Save the Children Federation (U.S.A.) — 9 tons of clothing 


In addition, the Jtalian Child Welfare Association. has received 
from its friends and supporters in Italy substantial contributions 
in cash as well as in kind. The Centre frangais de Protection de 
lv Enfance and the Uruguayan Section of the I.U.C.W. have announced 
that they wish to contribute to this relief action but have not yet 
specified in what way. 


SPAIN 


New Member Organisation 


The National Maternity and Child Care Service (Madrid), which 
has just joined the Union, is a section of the Health Department. 
It operates through some 500 centres of various kinds: pre-natal 
and infant welfare clinics, about 100 small maternity bays each with 
10 beds, 15 training schools for nursery nurses, and parentcraft 
services. 

All these services receive State allocations, but derive some of 
their income also from private sources. 


U.S.A. 
Information on Day Care 


In response to requests for more information about day care 
services, received in recent months from agencies in more than 120 
cities in 32 states, the Child Welfare League of America has compiled 
a special packet of material on the subject. 

Individuals, agencies and committees interested in the problem 
of supplying services to children whose mothers are going into indus- 
try can get a collection of carefully selected pamphlets. at a cost of 
$1.60 from League headquarters, 24 West Fortieth Street, New York. 








International Child Welfare 
Movement 


UNITED NATIONS 
Economic and Social Council 


Most of the 13th Session of the Council (30 July-21 Sept.) was 
devoted to discussions on enonomic problems. Many decisions were 
taken which, though primarily concerning economic and financial 
aid to underdeveloped countries, will result in raising the general 
standard of living and thus create better conditions for child health 
and welfare. 

Of the recommendations based on the report of the Social 
Commission !, the following have a direct bearing on the welfare of 
children and young people: 


1. the recommendation requesting the Secretary General to formulate, 
in co-operation with the intergovernmental organisations concerned, 
and in consultation with the competent non-governmental organisa- 
tions, minimum standards for the training of social workers ; 


2. the recommendation urging all governments to give favourable 
consideration to the adoption and development of probation as a 
major instrument of policy in the field of the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of offenders. This recommendation calls the attention 
of governments to the wide range of existing United Nations facilities 
for technical assistance and urges the maximum utilisation of such 
facilities ; 


3. the recommendation that aims at developing community welfare 
centres as effective instruments to promote economic and social 
progress. It was the view of the Economic and Social Council that 
the experience gained in several countries indicated the value of 
community welfare centres in both urban and rural areas, and it 
therefore requested the Secretary General to compile full documenta- 
tion on-the centres already operating in various countries. In 
this recommendation the Technical Assistance Board is invited to 
give sympathetic consideration to applications from governments 
and recommends that the specialised agencies co-operate with 
the United Nations and other organisations concerned in the develop- 
ment of such centres. 


These centres can play an important part in the building up of 
child care services and can become one of the.most successful means for 
spreading knowledge of health, nutrition and of sound education 
methods. Child welfare organisations will therefore welcome this 
recommendation and wholeheartedly support the development of 
such centres. 





1 See I.C.W.R. Vol. V, 1951, No. 2-3, p. 114. 
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Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees 


This Convention, adopted on 28 July 1951 in Geneva, by 
Plenipotentiaries convened under the auspices of the United Nations, 
has been welcomed as the most concrete step forward yet taken in 
the application of the spirit of the Declaration of Human Rights. 
Its provisions apply to refugees without discrimination as to race, 
religion or country of origin (Art. 3). It covers a broader range of 
people than did any previous international: agreement, provided 
they became refugees on account of events occurring before 1 Janu- 
ary 1951. 

The Convention establishes a detailed list of rights for refugees 
who, in certain respects, are to receive treatment at least as favourable_ 
as that accorded by the Contracting States to their nationals, e.g. 
freedom to practise their religion and freedom as regards the religious 
education of their children (Art: 4). Refugees are granted equality 
in respect to elementary education (Art. 22), to public relief and 
assistance (Art. 23); to Labour Legislation and Social Security 
(e.g. remuneration, including family allowances, maternity benefits, 
minimum age of employment, apprenticeship and training, work 
of young persons (Art. 24), and to rationing (Art. 20). A refugee 
who has completed three years’ residence in the country, or who has 
a spouse possessing the nationality of the country of residence, or 
who has one or more children possessing the nationality of the 
country of residence is not submitted to restrictive measures as 
regards wage-earning employment (Art. 17). In most other. respects 
the Convention stipulates for the refugee the same treatment as is 
accorded, in general, to aliens in the same circumstances. This 
refers, e.g. to education other than elementary education and, in 
particular, as regards access to studies, the recognition of foreign 
school certificates, diplomas and degrees, the remission of fees and 
charges and the award of scholarships (Art. 22) ; to housing (Art. 21), 
and to a number of other matters which, though less obviously 
connected with the welfare of the refugee child, are of equal inportance 
for its well-being (e.g., to quote only a few, the right to choose the 
place of residence, to move freely within the territory of the Contract- 
ing State, rights concerning acquisition of property, to practise a 
trade or a profession). 

The I.U.C.W. which has fought ever since 1925 for a treatment 
of alien minors in need of assistance equal to that of the children of 
their country of residence, is happy to see that principle now recognised 
at least for refugees. 

The representatives of a dozen countries, including Great Bri- 
tain, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland and Yugoslavia, signed 
immediately. 

The Conference also unanimously adopted five recommendations 
roe nga one concerning the safeguarding of the unity of the refugee 
amily. 

Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped 


The third meeting of the technical working group, composed of. 
representatives of the United Nations and its specialised agencies 
concerned. with the rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, 
took place in Geneva from 22-26 October 1951. 

The week before (17-18 Oct.) a Conference was called of non- 
governmental organisations interested in the same question, so as to 
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give them an opportunity to formulate their views on the pro- 
gramme of the working group and put forward their suggestions. 
Acting jointly with the Catholic International Union for Social 
Service, the World Association cf Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 
and the Boy Scouts International Bureau, the I.U.C.W. presented 
a draft resolution which was unanimously adopted, urging that 
special attention should be given to the general upbringing and formal 
education of physically handicapped children, because of the effects 
that their handicap or illness and the abnormal conditions of their 
lives might have on their mental health, and the advisability of giv- 
ing them a particularly good schooling and vocational training so 
as to equip them to compete successfully in the labour market. 

The. resolutions also requested that governments be invited to 
make a survey of children who were not “attending school regularly 
because of ill-health or handicaps and to initiate the necessary 
measures to ensure that they get a proper education. 


UNICEF-WHO 
World Immunisation Campaign Against Tuberculosis ! 


Launched under the auspices of the UN International Children’s 
Emergency Fund and the World Health Organisation, the Inter- 
national Tuberculosis Campaign is the greatest effort the world has 
ever known to control this disease. 

Mass BCG-vaccination was introduced in several European 
countries at the close of the war by the Danish Red Cross Society 
as an emergency measure against TB. The campaign was carried 
out through the united efforts and support of the Scandinavian 
voluntary “societies and UNICEF with the co- -operation of WHO. 
It is being continued by UNICEF and WHO. 

Since the end of World War II the International TB Campaign 
has directed the tuberculin-testing of 36 million children and adoles- 
cents in 23 countries on the five Continents; 16 million of them 
have been vaccinated with BCG (Bacillus Calmette-Guérin). The 
campaign is being extended to other countries. 

Recognising the unprecedented opportunity for world-wide 
research on tuberculosis presented by the international campaign 
as well as the need for scientific investigation on problems connected 
with mass BCG-vaccination, WHO established in February 1949 a 
Tuberculosis Research Office in Copenhagen (Denmark) to evaluate 
the results of the campaign. WHO recognised that a statistical 
report of the tuberculin-testing and vaccination in each country 
would be best prepared by a central office as a permanent record for 
international comparison and future follow-up. As this is the first 
time that mass TB-testing has been carried out in the participating 
countries, the information so obtained should serve as a valuable 
index for planning TB control on a national scale, as well as making 
a serious contribution to the global picture of the disease. 

Recent effort has been directed towards the problem of tuber- 
culin re-testing after vaccination. By performing re-testing at 
varying intervals after vaccination, valuable information is gained 
concerning the development and durability of the tuberculin response 


1 From WHO News Leiter, October 1951. 
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and the desirability of re-vaccination. While strikingly satisfactory 
results have been obtained among all the vaccinated children in 
Denmark, performance has not been uniform in a number of places. 
More extensive and systematic retesting in Greece, Syria, Egypt and 
India has now been completed and analyses of these data have 
brought out significant geographic differences in the results. 

Not only “will the participating countries want to know how 
effective mass BCG-vaccination has been in individual countries, 
but the medical profession and health officers everywhere are 
watching with interest the results of this great campaign of immunisa- 
tion. How long does the effect of the vaccination last? What 
is the best age to get vaccinated ? Is re-vaccination necessary and, 
if so, how often ? The Tuberculosis Research Office is co-operating 
with certain countries in a long-range evaluation programme. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS 


International Family Study Sessions 


The International Union of Family Organisations has now been 
in existence four years. Its Family Study Sessions in Brussels 
(23-29 July 1951) at which the I.U.C.W. was represented by Mme 
Névejan—a member of its Executive Committee and Director General 
of the Cuvre Nationale de l’Enfance—were devoted to the three 
following subjects : 


a) Family policy—family rights under civil law—social security, 
family allowances, housing ; 

b) Family activities—organisation among the families them- 
selves with a view to improving their standards of living, mutual 
family aid, aid to mothers, family holidays, co-operation between 
parents and the school ; 


c) The aims and nature of Family Organisations. 


In addition to the Study Sessions, a Conference of Government 
Experts was held to discuss the financing of family housing. 

Three days were given up to the General Assembly of the I.U.F.0. 
which now number 125 member agencies in 23 countries. Though 
extremely diverse in character, these organisations fall roughly into 
three categories : associations of families, ministries and official bodies, 
and action groups to promote the well-being of the family and to 
undertake research. In several countries members of the I.U.F.O. 
have formed themselves into national committees to some of which 
groups working in related fields are admitted. 


International Federation of Children’s Communities 


The Third General Assembly of the International Federation of 
Children’s Communities (Fick) was held at Florence on 7 and 8 
November 1951. In view of the success of the International Youth 
Camp, organised by Fice in 1951, in Jugenheim (Germany), it was 
decided to hold another International Camp next year. There are 
also plans for organising international meetings and refresher courses 
for the educational staff of children’s communities in 1952. 


Continued on p. 183. 








Maternity and Infant Welfare 


Infant Mortality * 


Some slight progress was registered in many countries during 
1950; in others, infant mortality has remained stationary. In quite 
a few countries low levels of 30 to 35 per 1,000 live births have been 
recorded. Any further substantial lowering of the rate, mainly 
dependent on decline in infant deaths from congenital factors, pre- 
maturity and other conditions related to the neonatal period, cannot 
be expected to follow the rhythm of past decades. 

Chile, Egypt, Mexico, Portugal and Yugoslavia, on the other 
hand, still have very high infant mortality rates. There is ample 
room for improvement in this respect and progress may be looked 
for in the not too distant future if adequate public health measures 
are taken, and if the social and economic factors which favour high 
infant mortality rates can be arrested or corrected. 

Heading the countries with a low infant mortality rate during 
1950 is Sweden, with 20 per 1,000 (the lowest ever recorded), then 
the Netherlands with 25 per 1,000, followed by an impressive list 
of countries with a rate of 35 or less : Denmark, England and Wales, 
New Zealand, Switzerland and the United States of America. 

Unfortunately, no complete data of this kind are yet available 
for 1950 for Australia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Mexico, Norway, 
the Union of South Africa, and Yugoslavia. 


GREAT-BRITAIN 


Babies in Hospital ? 


Many hospitais are now realising the important part that a 
mother can play in speeding her sick child’s recovery. A number 
of hospitals allow mothers to visit their sick children in hospital 
daily, but a further development is to allow the mother actually 
to live in the hospital. 

At Southmead Hospital, Bristol, in the new infants’ department 
which was opened this year, 28 babies up to six months old can 
be nursed in cubicles for one or two babies. There is also accommoda- 
tion for 12 mothers, who sleep in attractive cubicles built at the 
end of the ward, and have their own sitting room, kitchen, bathroom 
and lavatory. During their stay in hospital the mothers can learn 
a great deal about the management of the child. 








1 World Health Organisation : Epidemiological and Vital Sta- 
tistics Report, Vol. IV, No. 7, July 1951, p. 282. 

2 From Nursing Times, 17 Nov. 1951, Vol. XLVII, No. 46, 
p.1149. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Better Care of Premature Babies 


New programmes for the care of premature babies are rapidly 
developing throughout the United States. There, with about 30 per 
cent of infant deaths being caused by prematurity 1, the better care 
of premature babies plays a very important part in lowering the 
infant mortality rate. 

About two years ago the health departments of New York 
State and New York City joined with the Federal Children’s Bureau 
in requesting the New York Hospital — Cornell Medical Center — 
to start a programme for teaching teams of pediatricians and nurses. 
Three such physician-nurse teams have recently surveyed the aims, 
principles and methods of these .training courses 2. Teams selected 
for this training consist of pediatricians and nurses who supervise, 
or plan to supervise, a community or regional programme of care 
for premature infants, or who are responsible for the care of such 
infants in a special premature-infant centre. As a rule the pedia- 
trician and the nurse are trained together. In two instances a 
public health nurse was added to this team, and this addition is 
considered highly desirable as the public health nurse can do much 
to teach the parents what care their premature baby needs and how 
special services can be obtained. The study programme for each 
team offers two weeks of full-time instruction and two additional 
weeks of practical work for the nurses in caring for premature babies. 
The programme covers, in addition to the technical training, the 
discussion of environmental factors in the care of premature infants 
and of broad community aspects of the problem of premature birth. 
Instruction of parents is given special emphasis. 

Although so far not more than 40 pediatricians and 40 nurses 
have benefited from this joint instruction programme, in operation 
only since 1949, the authors of the article are convinced that it 
has “ undoubtedly contributed to raising the level of the care given 
to many premature infants ”. 


Wi S.caks. ke 
Protection of the Working Mother * 


Under the Labour Code, night work (10 p.m. to 6 a.m.) is pro- 
hibited for the whole period of pregnancy, as soon as the woman 
has presented a medical certificate testifying to this condition. 

Nursing mothers are also exempt from night work, and under 
no account are required to do overtime. Expectant mothers are 
also exempt from overtime from the fourth month of pregnancy. 

Soviet legislation gives particular attention to the right to work 
of the expectant mother and to the mother of an infant in arms 
(under 1 year). Severe sanctions are applied against anyone who 
refuses to employ a woman because she is pregnant, unless the woman 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, 1951, No. 1, p. 41. 

® The Child, June-July 1951, p. 182 et seq. 

3 From the review Rabotniisa, Moscow, March 1950, No. 4, and 
October 1950, No. 10. 
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in question has been working for under a year in a State enterprise 
or service, or if the last time she was away from work was over a 
month. Similarly, refusal to employ a woman because she is breast- 
feeding her child is also punished. 

Mothers of large families and unmarried mothers are entitled 
to State allowances. An unmarried mother has the possibility of 
leaving her infant at the Babies’ Hostel, but usually she prefers to 
keep the child herself, placing it during the day in a day nursery or 
nursery school, where it has priority of admission. 

To help unattached mothers bring up their child Mother and 
Baby Hostels are provided, also rest homes. In the first case, the 
woman remains in the hostel after the confinement as long as the 
condition of the baby requires it ; meanwhile she receives instruction 
in child care and the relevant Soviet legislation. Rest homes are 
for the benefit of expectant mothers, whether married or not, before 
the birth or during the breast-feeding period. Medical attention is 
provided and they are enabled to rest in good conditions. 

Finally, attached to the maternity homes the State has provided 
legal and social advice bureaus, so that pregnant women and mothers 
can defend their rights and obtain the allowances to which they are 
entitled, get better housing accommodation and improve other social 
conditions. If necessary, these advice bureaus defend their rights 
before the Courts. The mothers of large families and unmarried 
mothers receive special attention. This legal assistance, as well as 
all medical care, is free. 

The unmarried mother is entitled to an allowance from the birth 
of the first child until it reaches the age of 12. This does not preclude 
her from being eligible for the children’s allowances if she has three 
or more children. 

To encourage the unmarried mother to marry, the allowance is 
continued after her marriage. She has a right also to a reduced 
fee if her child attends a day nursery or nursery school. A widow 
who gives birth to a posthumous child receives the same allowance 
as the unmarried mother. 

Every year bigger appropriations are set aside for the mothers 
of large families and unmarried mothers. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Maternal and Child Health 


_ By a Decree dated 10 May 1950, the Maternal and Child Health 
Centre set up in Belgrade in 1947 has been converted into a Maternal 
and Child Health Institute, which functions both as a scientific and 
as a propaganda centre. 

_ The Institute concerns itself with all aspects of the physio- 
logical development of children, infant morbidity and mortality, 
nutrition, as well as the many problems connected with the care 
of children in the different types of institutions. The Institute 
provides mothercraft teaching and organises refresher courses for 
doctors and nurses. It maintains close contact with a large number 
of medical, social and scientific institutions }. 


1 From an article by Dr. Vlastimir IvKovic in Courrier, Paris, 
May 1951. 


























Socially Maladjusted Children 


DENMARK 


Draft Rules for the Training of Personnel 


An official Committee has been set up recently to be responsible 
for the preparation of draft rules relating to the training of superin- 
tendents and social workers for homes for difficult and backward 
children. 


FRANCE 


Amendments to the Juvenile Delinquents Act 


The Act of 24 May 1951 amends the Order of 2 February 1945 
concerning juvenile delinquents, with a view to rendering it more 
elastic and effective !. 

In order that children’s judges may be more specialised, and to 
make it more worth while to have well-organised auxiliary services 
attached to Juvenile Courts, the number of such Courts has been 
reduced from 262 to 107. In future there will be, in principle, one 
Juvenile Court in each Département, instead of one in each Court 
district, except in those where the high population, the number of 
cases or other factors warrant the maintenance of two or more Courts. 

An important new provision is the creation of a Juvenile Assize 
Court, replacing for minors aged between 16 and 18 charged with a 
crime the Juvenile Court at the seat of the Assizes functioning with 
the assistance of a jury. Under the previous legislation, if adults 
and minors were concerned in the same case, they had to be tried 
separately, which in practice had many disadvantages. Henceforth 
they can be tried together by the same Assize Court, presided over 
by a Councillor of the Court of Appeal, his two Assessors being—as 
in the ordinary Assize Courts—professional judges, in this case 
selected from the Juvenile Court Judges from the Court of Appeal 
area. 

In future, if a minor under 16 commits a crime and is the only 
person involved, he will be referred immediately to the Juvenile 
Court. If over 16 he will appear before the Grand Jury, which 
will, if necessary, refer him to the Juvenile Assize Court. If adults 
and minors under 16 are charged in the same affair, the latter will 
be sent to the Juvenile Court and the former to the ordinary Assize 
Courts. Il the minor is between 16 and 18, the Grand Jury may refer 
the minor to the Juvenile Assize Court and the adults to the ordinary 
Assize Court ; alternatively, send all the accused before the Juvenile 
Assize Court. 

As regards the cases that come within his jurisdiction, the 
Juvenile Court Judge exercises a dual function under the new Act, 


1 From and article by Joseph Macnot in La Revue de science 
criminelle et de droit comparé, Paris 1951, No. 3. 
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as under the previous one. First he investigates the case, then 
pronounces judgment. The new version gives him much more 
elasticity in regard to the first function, both in the way the investi- 
gation is carried out as in the choice of the provisional measures. 
The psychiatric examination is no longer compulsory. 

The procedure for Juvenile Courts has merely been modified in 
points of detail. For instance, the Act no longer specifies at what 
point of the proceedings the judge must order a minor out of the 
room, but leaves this to his discretion. Penalties for making any of 
the proceedings public or divulging the identity of the young delin- 
quent have been made more severe. 

The Act widens the use of probation, which may be applied as a 
provisional measure while the investigation of the case is being carried 
out, or as a final measure. At least one full-time professional proba- 
tion officer must be attached to each Court, who though not a civil 
servant is appointed by the Ministry of Justice on the recommendation 
of the Juvenile Court Judge. In addition to the cases under his own 
charge, his function is to direct and co-ordinate, under the authority 
of the Juvenile Court Judge, the activities of the voluntary probation 
officers. 

As will be seen from these few examples, the new Act has not 
changed the fundamental character of the penal jurisdiction of 
minors in France. There is clearly, however, a tendency to increase 
and extend the competence of the Juvenile Courts, witness the 
circular of 2 August 1951, which recommends that various matters 
pertaining to child welfare, such as withdrawal of parental rights, 
adoption and legitimation through adoption, should be referred to 
them, not to mention children beyond control, child vagrants, and 
appointment of special officers to supervise, in case of need, the 
proper use of family allowances, which already come within their 
jurisdiction. 


Protection of Children and Young People 


Theme of the Third Congress of the Union Nationale pour la 
Sauvegarde de l’Enfance et de I’ Adolescence, which convened in Mar- 
seilles from 27-30 October, was the prevention and tracing of mal- 
adjustment in children and young people. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one urging family and 
parent associations to study the best means cf enlightening parents 
in regard to their responsibilities, and practical methods of family 
education. 

Another urged that more child guidance and mental health 
services should be provided, as well as more classes for backward 
or other groups of children in need of special education, and that 
a better selection be made of the children attending them. 

The Committee which dealt with the prevention and tracing 
of maladjustment among young workers found that the regulations 
concerning juvenile employment were more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. It demanded that inspection should be 
tightened up and that there should be a stricter regulation regarding 
work dangerous to the physical or moral health of young people. 

The Committee on leisure-uume activities emphasised the great 
importance of recreational activities in the mental health of the child. 
It urged that an objective and scientific inquiry be made on the 
influence of the cinema, and further recommended that young people 
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should be encouraged, by means of film clubs, to develop a discriminat- 
ing taste for good films. The Congress also concerned itself with the 
influence of the press. 

It stressed the value of youth movements, so long as the young 
people joined of their own free will, and in so far as such movements 
are adapted to the needs of the times and to the temperament, 
tastes and physical strength of the children. 

The Congress insisted specially that recreation should be adapted 
to the environment of the young people and to their living condi- 
tions and main interests, and further, that recreational organisers 
and special instructors should be given the necessary financial support 
and technical equipment. 


Young people need guidance and protection in their leisure- 
time occupations, which cannot- be organised satisfactorily unless : 


a) they are allowed to choose their own recreational activities ; 

b) they are prompted to go in for active pursuits and not 
passive entertainment, which should be firmly discouraged ; 

c) maladjusted children are put into mixed groups and not 
gathered all together in special groups ; 

d) recreational activities are based on real life, which means 
avoiding artificial or too juvenile methods ; they must comprise not 
only open-air games, but also cater for young people’s interest in 
machinery and technics. 


Several of the Regional Associations for Child and Youth 
Welfare have noticed a close correlation between juvenile mal- 
adjustment and bad housing. - Statistics go to show that 75-80% of 
maladjusted children live in sub-standard homes, and the proportion 
from overcrowded homes is 14 times greater than from other homes. 


The Congress urged public authorities : 


a) to ensure the full use of existing houses by all appropriate 
means ; 

b) to facilitate the running, repair and best use of existing 
dwellings, but to avoid the restoring of sub-standard houses ; 

c) to give impetus to a new housing policy both in the metro- 
polis and in oversea territories to satisfy the real needs of the popula- 
tion, and in particular to provide a sufficient number of large, 
medium and small homes based on the size of the families, allowing 
adequate space which should not be sacrificed for reasons of economy, 
and finally that the housing units should be so arranged as to afford the 
maximum of privacy. 


The Congress recommended especially that in view of financial 
difficulties, sufficient low-cost emergency houses should be set up 
quickly to meet the most urgent needs, and if necessary the families 
themselves should be stimulated to co-operate actively and enlist 
the help also of groups willing to lend them a hand. 
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NUTRITION 


1. Teaching Better Nutrition. A Study of Approaches and Tech- 
niques. F.A.O. Publication, Washington, Nov. 1950, 148 pp. 
$1.50. 


2. Calorie Requirements. Report of the Committee on Calorie 
Requirements. F.A.O. Publication, Washington, June 1950. 
65 pp. 75 cents. 


1. This small book provides a great variety of reading material: 
officials who, on a national level, are responsible for starting such 
educational programmes may like to look up the different possibilities 
of approach and to learn about some selected examples put om record 
in the last chapter ; field workers will benefit from stimulating hints 
referring to the technique of teaching and to the use of teaching 
material ; those who have never before worked in the field of nutri- 
tion education may be guided by advice and suggestions which, to 
the more initiated, must sound like platitudes. There is detailed 
information on training schemes for specialists in dietetics and 
nutrition; there are model questionnaires for investigating food 
habits; there are model texts and illustrations for teaching food 
facts, and there is given, by way of introduction, a glimpse into the 
problems of food habits and their cultural and religious background. 

We feel, however, that the fare is too abundant and that it 
would have been more advisable to have divided the material into 
a number of separate booklets for the different types of consumers. 


2. Before one can teach about Nutrition one must know what 
food supplies are available and what kind of food, and in what 
quantity, is needed. As a contribution to assessing the food require- 
ments of human beings, the Committee on Calorie Requirements 
has published the findings of its study in this Report. 

The Committee refers for its calculations to a group of young 
adults that has been specially well studied with respect to anthropo- 
metric measurements, physical fitness, food consumption, and energy 
expenditure. Whereas sufficient data were available for this group 
(of an average age of approx. 25 years), it is stressed that “ children 
have been less extensively investigated with respect to the character- 
istics mentioned above and no well-studied group is available for 
purposes of reference. ” The Committee therefore adopted for refer- 
ence in the case of children “ as it were, the younger age ‘counterparts’ 
of the reference adults, i.e. their hypothetical younger brothers and 
sisters ”.. Calorie requirements are given for the reference child 
according to age groups, varying from nursing infants to adolescents. 
Methods are indicated of how to adapt the average calorie require- 
ments of children to special conditions of climate and activity. The 
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calorie requirements of adolescents (aged 16-19 years) are worked 
out according to body size and to environment temperature. 


The Puzzle of Food and People. A Geography Reader. By Amabel 
WILLIAMS-ELLIs. Published for UNEsco by Manhattan Publish- 
ing Co., New York. 1951. 59 pp. 60 cents. 


This booklet aims at stimulating teachers, radio broadcasters 
and others to discuss problems connected with the production and 
distribution of food in simple terms and with appropriate examples. 


Prevention and Treatment of Severe Malnutrition in Times of Disaster. 
Report approved by the Joint FAO-WHO Expert Committee 
on Nutrition and presented to the Fourth World Health Assem- 
bly. Technical Report Series,.No. 45. World Health Organiza- 
tion, Geneva, November 1951. Price 2s 9d or 35 cents. 


Contains recommendations concerning food management during 
periods of disaster, covers the organisation of general relief activities 
in relation to nutrition when famine conditions prevail and gives 
the experts’ opinion on the physiological, clinical and therapeutic 
aspects of the problem. The advice given in this report takes into 
consideration the different physiological requirements of various age 
groups and treats the special problems of infants and children. Most 
of the consultants who prepared the preliminary report gained their 
experience in war-stricken countries during the Second World War. 


Nutrition Work in Greece. By Andromache G. Tsoneas,. Food 
and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations. Rome, 
1951. 67 pp. 


The author of the report is an F.A.O. nutritionist who gives a 
description of the ways and means by which she introduced the popu- 
lation of Greece during the years 1947-1950 to a better understanding 
of nutritional problems. The booklet illustrates how the general 
principles of food planning, feeding programmes and the training of 
local nutrition personnel are applied in the case of one country. This 
detailed report on the steps taken on the variety of programmes 
put into practice, e.g. milk programme, school feeding, education of 
children and parents through leaflets, nutritional advice to institu- 
tions, will be read with advantage by anyone who works in this field. 


Expert Committee on School Health Services. Report on the First 
Session. W.H.O. Technical Report Series, No. 30. World 
Health Organisation, Geneva, August 1951. 2s. 


General survey of the aims, tasks and organisation of school 
health services, as well as training of staff and their co-operation 
with teachers. 

PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SERVICE OF THE SCHOOL 


The Quality of Learning. By Ronald Morris. Methuen Co. 
Ltd., London, 1951. 107 pp. 7s 6d. 


Psychology in ‘the Service of the School. By M. F. CLeuGuH. 
Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1951. 183 pp. 7s 6d. 
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Mr. Morris demands that there should be one and the same 
fundamental approach to teaching, regardless of whether the child is 
bright or dull. He has no use for the theory of teachers and psy- 
chologists (among them Cyril Burt) who advocate different teaching 
methods for the “ organiser ” and the “drudge ”. It is the quality 
of the learning experience that must be the main concern of all who 
want to educate, not the amount of facts retained and skills acquired. 

Mr. CLEuGH wants teachers who are aware of behaviour or 
learning difficulties of their pupils not to shrink from finding out for 
themselves the reasons of this maladjustment and, may be, the reme- 
dies, instead of all to readily calling on the services of the psycholo- 
gists. What can the teacher do himseif? When is it essential 
that outside help should be obtained 2? What are the criteria for 
selecting cases that need specialist treatment ? These are some of 
the questions to which offers the author offers an answer. He 
provides concrete examples and a practical guide to action. 


A Group of Juniors. By Frances Tustin. Wm Heinemann Ltd.,, 


London, 1951. 90 pp. 6s. 


As a member on the staff of a progressive co-educational board- 
ing school, Mrs. Tustin has recorded some conversations, drawings 
and activities of a group of 12 children. However useful she and 
her students at a training college for teachers may have found these 
random samples of her observations, the value of this material for 
scientific analysis is very limited. A short bibliography is added, 
but places and dates of publication are omitted. 


Long Term Results of Infant School Methods. By D.E.M. GARDNER, 
M.A., Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1950. 107 pp. 8s 6d. 


The author gives an account of her testing methods used for the 
measurement of achievements and attitudes of children aged 9-10 
coming from Infant Schools where the children were given more 
freedom than in the more formal types of school. Parents and 
teachers will be interested in the tests reproduced in detail and in the 
results, summarised by the author in the statement that “ the teacher 
of Junior School children has nothing to fear but everything to gain 
from Infant School methods which make use of the free activities 
and spontaneous interests of the children. ” 


Social Experience in the Junior School. By Edith B. Warr. 
Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1951. 118 pp. 7s 6d. 


When should education in citizenship begin? In the kinder- 
garten is the conviction of E.B. Warr, who describes in this book 
the methods by which children of 4 to 12 years can “be led from a 
natural egotistical outlook to a co-operative friendliness ” so that they 
learn “ to live with other people ”. It is worth noticing that the author 
takes the term education in citizenship in its broadest meaning, so 
that she aims at helping children to become good citizens not only 
of their country but of the world. 


Your Child Makes Sense. A Guidebook for Parents. By Edith 
BuxsBaum, Ph.D. Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1951. 204 pp. 
12s 6d. 


This book is based on the principles of psychoanalytic thinking. 
Its first chapter, a contribution by Florence L. Swanson, on the 
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physical development and care of the child, is followed by a descrip- 
tion of the mother-child relationship. Part II deals with the devel- 
opment of the child’s instincts and gives plenty of examples and of 
advice concerning rah eae and cure of undesirable attitudes and 
habits. In Part III the child is seen as member of a group, and 
his relations within his family and his school and to his social envi- 
ronment are discussed. . 


Aggressiveness in Children. By Edith Lesser Atkin. The Child 
Study Association of America, New York, 1950. 32 pp. 


Explains to parents in simple language the possible causes of 
excessive aggressiveness in children. 


Some Special Educational Problems of Physically Handicapped 
Children. Report of an Enquiry conducted in 1949 by the 
National Association for Mental Health in conjunction with 
the Central Council for the Care of Cripples. London, 1951, 
71 pp. 

At the invitation of the Central Council for the Care of Cripples, 
the National Association for Mental Health co-operated in an enquiry 
aimed at ascertaining 1) the kind and degree of educational retarda- 
tion and emotional maladjustment found in physically handicapped 
children other than those suffering from sight or hearing defects, 
2) the best methods of examining, assessing and reporting on such 
children, and the kind of school organisation best able to meet their 
needs. 

For the purpose, all children aged 9-11 from 15 schools for phy- 
sically handicapped children, with a total population of 1,928, were 
given a group intelligence test. In addition, all children considered 
as backward by their teachers were examined individually. 

Although teachers had reported 11 per cent’ as backward, it 
was found that only 3 per cent actually were so, primarily as a result 
of inferior intelligence, the most common cause of backwardness 
—apart from that and changes and absence from school—appeared 
to be emotional difficulties and deprivation of normal experience. 
Maladjustment and emotional difficulty appeared to arise from a 
sense of insecurity usually associated with unsatisfactory parent- 
child relationship, often aggravated by Hospitalisation, constant 
changes and unsympathetic handling in later school life. Amongst 
the many other interesting findings of this survey is the conclusion 
that because of the special conditions in schools for the physically 
handicapped, it is possible for children of a wide range of ability to 
be educated together without apparent prejudice to either bright 
or dull pupil. 


The Ultimate Value. By Robert Co. tis. Methuen & Co. Ltd., 
London, 1951. 181 pp. 12s 6d. 


The “ ultimate value ” is that of the single soul, in the particular 
case that of the heroine, Eva, a little girl from Slovakia, who went 
through all the horrors of concentration camps and was finally 
adopted by the author who was a member of the first medical teams 
to go to Belsen. Later he was able to visit relatives of the child 
in Slovakia, to talk to another woman who had shared the fate of 
Eva’s mother and could tell of the latter’s terrific struggle to give 
confort and security to her four children, two of whom only survived. 
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Dr. Collis has thus been able to reconstruct in a vivid and very 
plausible manner all the mental experiences Eva went through and to 
describe her slow recovery under his own patient, loving and 
understanding care. 


» 


Youth Will Be Led. The Story of the Voluntary Youth Organisa- 
tions. By Alicia C. PercIvAL. Collins, London, 1951, 249 pp. 8s. 6d. 


This is a most serviceable guide for the layman seeking a way 
through the labyrinth of youth clubs and associations in Great Britain. 
It traces their development from the early attempts of philanthro- 
pists in the days before compulsory education to impart the rudiments 
of reading and writing to a group of ragged urchins, to their flower- 
ing in the 19th century, which saw the rise of clubs for young workers, 
generally under Church influence. Later their purpose grew into 
the all-round development of body, mind and spirit, with appropriate 
activities in sports, intellectual pursuits and moral teaching. To 
countless young people of both sexes they brought spiritual strength 
and refreshment and the comfort of fellowship. To-day the problem 
has again broadened to cover training in citizenship and education 
for leisure. The network of youth clubs of all kinds—YMCAs, 
YWCAs, Boys’ Brigades, the Boy Scout and Girl Guide Movement, 
among many others—bears testimony to the value of the voluntary 
principle and the idea of personal service from which they sprang. 


Den Danske Ungdom. Report of the Danish Youth Commission. 
J. H. Schultz A. S. Copenhagen, 1951, 247 pp. 


The Danish Youth Commission was appointed by the Govern- 
ment in October 1945 to study all significant problems affecting young 
people and make recommendations with regard to legislation and other 
measures. Its first task was to undertake a series of enquiries on the 
general conditions of young persons, on youth organisations, the social 
background of secondary school children and of university students, 
the equipment and utilisation of village halls, and the social and 
psychiatric aspects of the child welfare clientéle. 


Den Danske Ungdom is the report on the general conditions of 
Danish youth. The data were collected by personal interviews with 
a sampling of young people in selected communities and covered a 
great many topics: training and employment, family data, housing, 
use of leisure time, etc. A summary in English and the translation 
of the captions of the many tables help the foreign reader in getting 
an idea both of the method used and the results obtained. 


Jugendrecht und Jugendwohlfahrt. Handausgabe oesterreichischer 
Gesetze und Verordnungen. Neue Folge, Gruppe III, Bd. 20. 
Wien 1951, Osterreichische Staatsdruckerei, X XVII, 1120 pp. 


This very useful collection of the texts of laws, regulations and 
directives concerning children and young persons, covers the fields 
of general welfare, civil and penal law, health and education, and 
work and insurance in Austria. 
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— Children and Their Parents. Edited by Lena M. JEGcEr, 
B.A. National Council for the Unmarried Mother and Her Child, 
London, 1951. 72 pp. 


This summary of the relevant legislation and social services is 
written so clearly and simply that it will be of use not only to social 
workers but also to less trained people who look for information on 
the legal and other provisions concerning the illegitimate child in 
Great Britain. That this small volume in its colourful cover is so 
pleasant to look at should make it all the more popular. 


A Baby is Adopted. By Margaret Kornitzer. The Church of England 
Children’s Society, London, 2s 6d. 66 pp. 


A simple story of a couple and how they adopted a little boy, 
prepared by the Church of England Children’s Society, as an illus- 
tration of the problems and procedures of adoption. 


Annahme an Kindes Statt. By Rudolf Becker. Wolfgang Metzner 
Verlag, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1950. 177 pp. DM 6.- 


In order to assist all those who intend to adopt a child, the 
author has compiled and interpreted the legal and administrative 
provisions governing adoption in Germany. He presents the regula- 
tions valid in the four Occupation Zones and also takes into consider- 
ation cases in which either the adopter or the child is of non-German 
nationality. 


Social Work in Britain. A Supplementary Report on the Employ- 
ment and Training of Social Workers. By Eileen L. YounGuus- 
BAND. Constable Ltd., Edinburgh, 1951. 256 pp. 


. This supplement to the first Report?, taking into account the 
numerous changes and developments since 1945, contains a very 
illuminating chapter on the child care services which have been estab- 
lished by the Children Act, 1948, i.e. the services for children who 
must, either temporarily or permanently, leave their own homes. 
In addition, this Report contains a good deal of other information 
concerning the welfare services for children in Britain and it will 
be useful to any reader who looks for reliable facts clearly presented. 


Museum Adventure. . The Story of the Geffrye Museum. By Molly 
Harrison. University of London Press, Ltd., 1950. 176 pp. 


How a very ordinary museum in one of London’s less inviting 
suburbs was turned into a centre of quite extraordinary attraction 
for children—that is the story of the Geffrye Museum, written by 
its Curator. The description of the imaginative methods by which 
she and her colleagues stimulate and sustain the children’s interest 
in the exhibits of this museum should encourage readers with equal 
vision and. understanding to start similar projects. 


Healthy and Happy. By Cyril Bipsy, MacMillan and Co Limited, 
London, 1948, 135 pp. 


Illustrated text book on health for 8-10 year-olds. 
1 7.C.W.R. Vol. II, 1948, No. 6, p. 313. 
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Books received 


The Care of- Young Blind Children. By Norah Gisss, M.A. National 
Institute for the Blind. London, 1951, 18 pp. 


The Heights and Weights of Boys and Girls. By A. SuTcLiFFE and 
J. W. Cannam. John Murray, London, 1950, 84 pp. 10s 6d. 


Exercises before Childbirth. By Kathleen VauGuaAn, Faber & Faber, 
London, 1951, 48 pp. 6s. 


Proceedings of the International Congress on Population and World 
Resources in Relation to the Family, held in Cheltenham, 
August 1948. H. K. Lewis & Co., London, 1951, 246 pp. 
10s 6d. 





Renewal of subscriptions 


We thank all those subscribers who have 
already renewed their subscriptions for 1952 and 
would appreciate it if the others would kindly do 
so at an early date. 
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